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ADDRESS 
TO THE PEOPLE 
OF IRELAND. 


Ar length the time 1s arrived when a friend 
to the liberty and independance of Ireland may 
venture to ſpeak the truth, and examine into 
the fituation and intereſt of his country, without 
fear of being ſtopped short by that moſt unan- 


ſwerable of all arguments, an information in the 


court of kings bench at the ſuit of his Majeſty's 
attorney general. 

It is long ſince every honeſt liaben has 
mourned in ſecret over the miſery and degradation 
of his native land, without daring to murmur a 


ſyllable in the way of complaint. Not even 


our groans were free! fix hundred years of 
oppreſſion and ſlavery have paſſed in melancholy 
ſucceſſion over our father's heads and our own, 
during which period we have been viſited by 
every evil which tyranny could deviſe and cruelty 
execute ; We have been ſcattered, like chaff, 
over the land, and our name has been forgotten 
among the nations; we have been maſſacred 
and plundered, inſulted and deſpiſed; we have 
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been reduced to that loweſt ſtate of human 
degradation, we have almoſt ceaſed to reſpect 
ourſelves; we have doubted whether the opinion 
of our oppreſſors was not juſt, and whether we 
were not in fact, framed for that ſubmiſſion, 
to which we have been bent by the preſſure of 
ſo many centuries of hard, unremitting, unrelenting 


. tyranny. 


But if the judgements of providence be flow, - 


they are certain. The villain muſt not hope to 
walk in credit to his grave, nor the tyrant to 
inſult for ever, with impunity , the miſery he 
has cauſed. The pride and arrogance of Eng- 
land have at length called down upon her head 
the tardy and lingering juſtice which ker manifold 
crimes have ſo long provoked; the ſufferings of 
Ireland, proſtrate and humbled as she has been, 
even to the duſt, ſeem to have awakened the 


attention of him who rules the deſtiny of nations; 
in his goodneſs and compaſſion he has at length 


regarded us, and placed in our hands the means, 
af we have the courage to be free. 


Without being too much of an enthuſiaſtic 


_ viſionary , I think I may ſay I ſee a new order 
of things commencing in Europe. The ſtupendous 


revolution which has taken place in France; 


the unparallelled ſucceſſion of events which 


have, in defiance of the united efforts of all 
the deſpots of Europe, eſtablished that mighty 


— 
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republic on the broad and firm baſis of equal 


rights, liberties and laws; the abaſement » 
contrary to all human - probabs lity , of her 
enemies, every one of whom has, in his turn, 
been forced to yield to her aſcendant genius, 


with, the exception thus far, of Auſtria, and 


eſpecially of England, whoſe fall has only been 
delayed to make her degradation more terrible, 
and the triumph of her victorious rival the more 
complete; all this, I ſay, has ſatisfied my mind, 
that the ancient ſyſtem of ryranny muſt fall. In 
many nations it is already extinct, in others, it 
has received its death wound, and tho' it may 
for ſome time train a feeble and lingering 
exiſtence, its duration is aſcertained, and its 
days already numbered. I do not look upon 
the french revolution as a queſtion ſubject to the 
ordinary calculation of politics; it is à thing 
Thich is to be; and as all human experience has 
verified that the new doctrine ever finally 
ſubverts the old; as the moſaic law ſubverted 
idolatry , as chriſtianity ſubverted the Jewish 
diſpenſation , as the reformation ſubyerted popery 
ſo, I am firmly convinced, the doctrine of 
republicaniſm will finally ſubvert that of 
monarchy, and eſtablish a ſyſtem of juſt and 


rational liberty, on the ruins. of the thrones of 


the deſpots of Europe. 
But whether this opinion be well or ill founded, 
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the queſtion I mean to examine will not be affected 
by the reſult. Fortunately or unfortunately for 
Ireland, her cauſe is independant of the theory. 
The object for her immediate conſideration is 
not whether she shall adopt this or that form 
of government, but whether she shall be 
independant under any. She has too many ſolid, 
ſubſtantial, heavy, exiſting grievances, to require 
much ingenuity, or ſubtle argument to convince 
her of her intereſt and her duty, and the queſtion 
on which we muſt take an inſtant determination 
will, if I mistake not, be decided, as ſoon as 
It is tated. | | 

The alternative which is now ſubmitted to 
your choice, With regard to England is, in one 
word, union or ſeparation | You muſt determine, 
and that inſtantly , between ſlavery and indepen- 
dance, there is no third Way. I will not inſult 
you, by doubting what will be your deciſion. 
1 anticipate your immediate and unanimous 
declaration, Which eſtablishes for ever liberty to 
yourſelves, and independance to your country. 

To a magnanimous people it is unneceſſary 
to prove that it is baſe, to an enlightened people 
it is unneceſſary to prove that it is ruinous , to 
exiſt in dependance on the will of a foreign 
power , and that power an ambitious rival. To 
you this is not matter of mere ſpeculation. You 
gel it in your government, in your lays, in 
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your manners, in your principles, in your 
education ; with all the great moral and phyſical 
advantages of Which you are poſſeſſed, you are 
unnoticed and unknown as a nation in Europe; 


your bodies and your minds are bent down by 


the incumbent preſſure of your tyrant ; she 


to maintain Whoſe avarice and ambition you 
are daily forced to ſpill your beſt blood, in 
whoſe cauſe you fight without glory and 


. without profit, where victory but rivets 


your chains the faſter , and where defeat 
adds to flavery, mortification and diſgrace. In 
vain 'are you placed in the moſt advantageous 
poſition for unlimited commerce , in vain are 
you bleſſed with a fruitful ſoil, with every 
requiſite for trade and manufaQures , with 
inexhauſtible mines, with navigable rivers, and 


With the nobleſt harbours in Europe. All theſe 


advantages are blaſted by the contagious preſence 
of your imperious rival, before Whoſe influence 


your ſtrength is withered , your reſources 


crushed , and the rifing ſpirit of emulation 


| ſtrangled in the birth. It is England who debauches 


and degrades your gentry; it is England who 
ſtarves your manufacturers to drive them into 
her fleets and armies :it is England who keeps 
your wretched peaſantry halt-fed, half-clothed , 


miſerable and deſpiſed, defrauded of their juſt 


rights, as human beings, and reduced , if the 
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innate ſpirit of your country did not ſupport 

them, as it Were by miracle, below the level 
of the beaſts of the field; it is England who buys 
your legiſlators to betray you and pays them 
with the money levied on yourſelves, it is England 
who foments and perpetuates, as far as in her 
lies, the ſpirit of religious diſſenſion among 
you, and that labours to keep asunder Irishman 
from Irishman, becauſe that in your cordial 
union among yourſelves, she ſees clearly the 
downfall of her uſurpation, and the eſtablishment 
of your liberties; it is England who ſupports 
and nourishes that rotten, ariſtocratic faction 
among you, which tho' not the tenth part of 
your population, has arrogated to itself five 
ſixths of the property, and the whole of the 


patronage and power of your nation; a faction 


Which to maintain itſelf by the power of England 


is ready to ſacrifice and does daily facrifice 
your deareſt rights to her inſatiable luſt of gold 
and power. TA 

Look to the origin of your connexiou with 
Britain, that proud and felfish nation, and ſee 
what is the foundation of the authority of your 
oppreſſors! fix hundred years ago the Pope, * 
an Englishman, thought proper to confer the 
crown of Ireland on Henry the 2*. King of 


— 


Nicholas Breakſpear, Pope, under the name of Adrian 


- the VII. | 
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England; and the king of England was pleaſed 
in return to guarantee to his countryman, the 
Pope, the payment of a certain tax, 0 be levied 
on the People of Ireland ; but were the people 
conſulted , whoſe Liberties and properties were 
thus bartered away between theſe two Engliſh- 
men? No ſuch thing. Their independance was 
ſold by one foreigner to the other, without 
their privity or concurrence, and to conſummate 
the injuſtice of this moſt infamous and audacious 
bargain , they were ' compelled themſelves to 
raiſe the purchaſe money of their diſgrace, 
and to pay for being enſlayed. Such was the com- 
mencement of the Britich Monarchy in Ireland, 
and what have been its fruits? fix hundred years 
of continual inteſtine wars, marked with every 
circumſtance of horror and barbarity , with the 
deſolation of Whole provinces, with maſſacres 
and confiſcation and plunder, with fire, famine 
and peſtilence, with murder to that horrible 
extent, that at length it was decreed, even by 
your own Legiſlature, to be no erime in an 
Englishman to kill à mere Irichman, When by 
theſe multiplied abominations your ſtrength was 
exhauſted and your ſpirit broken, when your 
oppreſſors made it their boaſt that you Were 
brayed as it Were in a mortar, this execrable 
tyranny of the ſword was ſucceeded by the 


ſtill more execrable tyranny of the laws, framed 
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with a diabolical ſagacity to impoverish and 
degrade and brutalize you; laws even yet but 
imperfectly removed, and for Whoſe partial 
repeal, extorted from your reluctant oppreſſors; 
you are indebted to the recent union among 
yourſelves, to your conſequent ſpirit, and to 
the combination of events produced by the 
French revolution. 

But to compenſate you for the loſs of your 
independant exiſtence as a nation, for the deſ- 
truction of your trade and manufaQures , the 
plunder of your property, the interdiction of 
education to three fourths of your People, and 
their abſolute excluſion from a · ſtate of political 
exiſtence, you have been gravely told that you 
participated in What is called, in the cant of 
your enemies, the ineſtimable bleſſings Y the British 
Conſtitution ! 

I will not here enter into a diſcuſſion on FA 
merits or demerits of that conſtitution. You have, 
all of you, read the productions which have 
appeared on that ſubject, and it is therefore 
unneceſſary for me to repeat them; on him who 
is not convinced by the arguments of Payne, 
of the abſurdity of hereditary monarchs, and 
hereditary legiſlators, where no man would 
admit of hereditary coblers, who wished to 
have his shoes well mended, I deſpair of 
making any impreſſion, I will therefore for the 
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ſake of argument ſuppoſe, tho' I will by no 


means admit, that this conſtitution is really as 
excellent as it is repreſented to be by its War- 
meſt panegyriſts, Who, by the bye, will ever 
be found amongſt thoſe who exiſt by its daily 
deſtruction, and I anſwer in the firſt place, that 
you may, if you chuſe, adopt that conſtitution 
as your own, when your independance is once 
recogniſed, and you come to organiſe your go- 
vernment; but to quit this, Which I look upon 
as a wild and idle ſuppoſition, I ſay in the 
ſecond place, that you do not poſſeſs this moſt 
excellent and happy conſtitution! that, even in 
England, it 1s disfigured and diſtorted , but that 
in Ireland it is ſo ſmothered beneath a maſs of 
corruption, as to be, in effect, no more the con- 
ſtitution of England, as it exiſts in theory, than 
it is the conſtitution of Conſtantinople or Japan. 

In the firſt place, what is your King? Your 
king is a foreigner, an Englishman, a native of 
a country that holds you in utter contempt; 
Whom you never ſee, nor expect to ſee; who 
never condeſcends to viſit Ireland; Who, with 
all the ignorant prejudices and illiberal paſſions 
of his nation, diſtributes from his Cloſet at 
St. James's, by the advice of his British cabinet, 
the honors and rewards of your country, either 
among English ſycophants, or more deſpicable 
Irish apoſtates, whoſe ſtrongeſt recommendation 
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to his royal favor, is that they are ready at all 


times, and without ſcruple, to ſacriſice the 
intereſt and independance of their native land to 
the avarice or the ambition of England. Is there 


a man of you, that is not convinced, and that 


has not felt, that even the meaneſt Englishman 
conſiders himſelf as your ſuperior, and deſpiſes 


an Irishman in his heart? and have you not had 


a thouſand occaſions to know that the king of 


England holds as rank and vulgar prejudices on 
that ſcore, as the loweſt and moſt ignorant of 


his vaſſals? that he regards you, not as a nation 


of valuable ſubjects, but as a rabble of mutinous 
ſlaves, and that your Whole realm is not of as 


much importance in his eyes, as any one manu- 
facturing town in England. People of Ireland, 
this is your abſentee Monarch! This is the idol 
before whom you are to fall down, and to 


Vorship, like another Moloch, with the ſacrifice 


of your blood; to pamper whoſe pride and 


_ folly and ambition, you are daily called upon to 
devote your treaſures and your lives, your 


individual liberties, and the glory and indepen- 
dance of your native land; and this is the ſenti- 
ment which is called Loyalty by thoſe who 
Wish to deceive and to miſlead, in order that 
they may plunder and oppreſs you. 


But perhaps you find in the national ſpirit, 
in the patriotiſm and virtue of the other two 
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eſtates of your legiſlature, the lords and the 
Commons, a protection from the ruinous effects 
of an executive power, depoſited in a foreign 
country, connected with you by no ties of 
intereſt or of glory, actuated ſolely by ſelfish 
motives, and illiberal prejudices, and Who is 
repreſented by a fugacious perſonage, bound by 
no reſponſibility, and amenable to no tribunal, 
See then the redoubtable barrier againſt oppreſ- 
ſion, which you have in your houſe of lords! 
In the very firſt inſtance one half of them are 
Englishmen, who never ſaw Ireland, who have 
not a foot of property there , who do not think it 


worth their while even to viſit the country, from 


which they derive their titles, but who would of 
themſelves be ſufficient to ſtifle all oppoſition 
by their numbers, if thoſe noble Lords , who 
are in the habit of attending Parliament were 
to be found, miraculously, in oppoſition to the 
mandate of the Britich Miniſter, The means by 
Which a Peerage is obtained in Ireland and the 


motives Which determine the king of England, 


the fountain of honor, to raiſe his faithful ſubjects 
to that high rank are of ſufficient notoriety. It 
1s well known, and has been aſſerted even in 
your Parliament, that the honors of the peerage 

are proſtituted to the moſt infamous purpoſes of 
corruption that they are bought and fold, in 
open market, and at a ftated price, or made a 
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ſubject of a more ruinous, tho' leſs diſgraceful 
commerce, in debauching the other branch of 
the legiſlature; that ſometimes a man is made a 
peer, becauſe he can command two votes in 
the houſe of commons, and ſometimes becauſe he 
can command five thouſand pounds in money; 
ſometimes becauſe he has been obedient as a 
judge in trials when the crown has been concerned, 
and ſometimes becauſe he has been refractory in 
parliament, and it is neceſſary to appeaſe him. 


If there were any reaſon to expect a poſſibility of 
_ patriotiſm or public virtue from a body thus 


conſtituted, there are fix and twenty Bishops, 
many of them Englishmen, and all of them 


expectants of the English government for promo- 


tion or tranſlation, ready to ſtrangle it in the 
birth. Such are the hereditary counſellors of the 
Crown in Ireland, the Judges in the laſt reſort, 


the impartial and incorruptible guardians of the 


Conſtitution againſt the incroachments of the 
people on one fide, and the king on the other ; 


the people with vhom thom they have no common 


intereſt, and the king who names the Peerage 
and the Epiſcopacy, Who diſtributes ribbands 


and ſtars, and mitres, and places, and penſions 


at his pleaſure. 
The Crown and the Lords being thus ,organifed 


ageinſt you and having confeſſedly their own - 


diſtinct and ſeparate intereſts to conſult , at leaſt 
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it is to be hoped that the third eſtate, the Coms 
mons, your repreſentatives , emanating from 
yourſelves , deriving their exiſtence from the 
choice of the people, of which they make 
a part, ſurely they at leaſt will take care of 
your rights, your liberties, and your intereſt, 
Which are their own; proud of the ſacred depoſit 
which you have confided in their hands, they 
Will magnanimouſly refiſt any attempt of the 
other tWo eſtates, should any ſuch be made, to 
invade the inalienable privileges of their conſti- 
tuents; amenable to the tribunal of your opinion; 
they will dread the diſgrace which inevitably 
attaches upon corruption in a legiſlator, even 
more than death; should any courtly pandar be 
found, hardy enough to riſque the attempt to 
debauch their ſtern integrity, they will turn 
aſide from his preſence with horror and diſguſt, 
if indeed the firſt emotion of inſulted virtue does 
not rather prompt them inſtantly to ſeize the 
villain, to drag him from his den to public 
view, and denounce him to the Nation as the 
moſt atrocious of all parricides, the aſſaſſin of 
his country. 

I cannot continue this irony ! the ſubject is 
too ſorrowful to excite any other feeling than 
indignation. Who are thoſe abominable ſlaves, 
ſo impudently miſcalled your repreſentatives? 
how are they choſen ? who are their conſtituents? 
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Is it not ſo notorious as no longer to excite 
ſurpriſe, or ſcarcely reſentment, that the moſt 
ineſtimable of your privileges, from which all 
others depend, the right to chuſe your legiſla- 
tors, is made a daily ſubje& of a baſe and 


villainous traffic? That a ſtation the moſt hono- 


rable to which man can aſpire, that of repre- 
ſenting his fellow citizens in the great council 
of the nation, is bought and ſold, and that ſeats 
n parliament are become a ſubjet of dirty, 
commercial ſpeculation; ſo that any fellow, 
even of the moſt infamous character, provided 
he can ra:ſe three thouſand pounds, may in 
defiance of the public indignation and contempt, 


place himſelf triumphantly on the benches of 


your legiſlature, and make laws to bind millions 
of men, any. one of whom would ſcarcely truſt 
himſelf alone in his company, or ſuffer him to 
enter his houſe, Without previously locking up 
his ſpoons. The temple of your liberties is filled 


with buyers and ſellers, With money changers 


and thieves; with placemen and pen- 
ſioners, thoſe unclean and ominous harpies, 
gorged with the public ſpoil, and ſucking ſtill, 
like inſatiable Vampires, the laſt drainings of 
the vital blood of their country; with fraudulent 


bankrupts, who take shelter in Parliament from 


the proſecution of their creditors, and purchaſe 
with a part of their plunder, the privilege to 
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retain the reft in ſecurity ; with ſpeculating 
lawyers, Who, witkout principles and Without 


ractice, and deſtitute of talents to rife in their 
P | 


own profeſſion, take up the more gainful trade 
of making in the legiſlature thoſe laws, which 
In the courts they are unable to expound , force 


on their way With inveterate perſeverance, a 


ſervility that knows no ſcruple, and impudence 
incapable of a blush, repel their abler and 
honeſter brethyen, who can not bend to thofe vile 
means of adyancement, and make a short cut 
thro' parliament to the judgement ſeat; with 
thoſe miſerable automatons , the humble depen- 
dants of great men, who place them as their 
puppets in the houſe of commons, and whoſe 
condition 1s, I know not whether more to be 
pitied or deſpiſed ; With young coxcombs of 


fortune, who think a ſear in the houſe, like their 


whores, their horſes and their hounds, a neceſ- 
ſary appendage to their rank and dignity; even 
the members for your counties, Where, if at 
all, the public voice might be ſuppoſed to have 
ſome little influence, even in their election a 
ſyſtem of corruption univerſally prevails, lefs 
compendious indeed than that which exiſts in 
your boroughs, but more ſcandalous and deſ- 
tructive. I do not fear that any one man in 
Ireland, even on your treaſury bench, will be 


found, with a forehead hard enough to deny 
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one ſyllable of what I have here advanced, or 
even to aſſert that the picture is overcharged. 
Your Parliament has long loſt all character, as 
it has loſt all decency ; every honeſt man deſpiſes 


it; the proſtitutes who compoſe it know this 


and tremble; in vain do they multiply laws for 
their protection, and perſecute without remorſe the 


ſlighteſt invaſion of what they are pleaſed to vote 


to be their privileges; the ſanction of character 
is wanting; the public opinion is pronounced 
againſt them, and nothing but the preſſure of an 
incumbent force has prevented the indignant 


ſpirit of Ireland from burſting forth long ſince, 


and levelling with the duſt the edifice of her 
oppreſſion. 

From a legiſlature, conſtituted as yours is, no 
good can flow. Thoſe who compoſe it have no 
common intereſt with the people, they feel that 
they are but a foreign colony, depending entirely 
for their exiſtence on the connexion with England, 
' whoſe power alone ſecures them in poſſeſſion 
of their uſurpations. If they had the inclination 
(of which I am far from ſuſpecting them) they 
have not the courage to be honeſt. The fact 
and truth is that the great bulk of the ariſtocracy 
of Ireland , conſcious that their eſtates were 
originally acquired by the moſt unjuſtifiable 
means, either by open robbery, {word in hand, 


or by the more infamous pillage of the laws, 
; dares 


-- 
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Cares not oppoſe the will of the british miniſter, 


from the apprehenſion leſt he should withdraw 
his protection from their party, and leave them 


to the mercy of the majority of their countrymen. 


It is vain to argue with men under the influence 
of ſo extreme a fear. Thoſe of them Who are 
more enlightened, and who, of courſe, do not 
dread a reſumption of property which the lapſe 
of time and change of circumſtances have 
rendered impoſſible, yet affect a terror, they do 
not feel, to confirm the deluſion of the reſt, 
and profit of the panic which in a great degree 
they have themſelves cauſed , and diligently, 
cultivated , to govern their party, and to 
perpetuate their monopoly in every department 
of the ſtate. By theſe means they are enabled to 
make their bargain with the british Miniſter , and 
nothing, can be imagined less difficult than 
the negociation. Their language is fimply this. 
„ Maintain us in our places, our penſions , and 
» our power ; ſuffer us to ſupport our miſtreſſes, 
» our dependants, and ourſelves at the public 
» expenſe ; ſurrender to us, in a Word, the 
„entire patronage of the crown; in return We 
» engage to ſurrender to you the commerce, 
„the manufactures, the liberty and the indepen- 
» dance of Ireland; we will ſupport you in 
» every meaſure which you may deviſe to im- 


» poverish', to divide, and to weaken our 
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d country; we will abet you in every mad 
» and ruinous war in Which your may think 
„proper to embark; we will ſquander - the 
» blood of Ireland, ethane limitation or reſerve ; 
„ Ve Vill ſtand and fail With England; ſuffer us 


„only in return to appropriate to ourſelves ſuch 
» portion of the public treaſure as the ſacrifices - 


» we make to you may appear to deſerve «, 
To a propoſition ſo juſt and reaſonable in 

itſelf, it is not to be ſuppoſed the english 

Miniſter can be ſo captious as to raiſe the leaſt 


objection. He purchaſes, in fact, for England _ 
every advantage she can poibly derive from ” 


the connex1on between the countries, without 
putting her to the expence of fix pence, for 
Ireland, who is ſold, is alſo forced to raiſe the 
purchaſe money; and herein lies the eſſential 
difference between the political ſituation of 
England and Ireland. In the former undoubtedly 
the conſtitution is depraved and degraded, and 
corruption carried on to an enormous extent; 


the liberty of the people is, beyond contradiction, 


ſacrificed to the arbitrary will and pleaſure of 
the king; but at the ſame time their eſſential 
intereſts are, in all other reſpects, carefully 

conſulted by the Goverment. The Miniſter there 
ſtudies to advance their trade and manufactures 
by all poſſible means, juſtifiable and unjuſtifiable, 
upon the ſame principle that the farmer manures 
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the ſoil he means to cultivate , and feeds the 
beaſts he deſtines for labour. Under this point of 
view I have no heſitation to admit that England 
is eſſentially well and wiſely governed, and a 
mere merchant or manufacturer, Who looks no 
further than his warehouſe, or his shop, has 
no reaſon to wish for a change. But do you, 
my countrymen, lay your hands on your hearts 
and ask yourſelves, is all this ſo Vith us? I do 
nat fear contradiction when I anſwer for you 
that the direct contrary is the fact, and that your 
legiſlators are hired and paid by the english 
Miniſter, (paid with your own money I beſeech 
you to keep ever in memory) to deſtroy and 

ſmother your arts, manufaQtures and commerce 
in the cradle, leſt they might by poſlibility 
. interfere With the intereſt of England, Who will 
be ever undoubtedly , better pleaſed to ſee you 
a colony of idlers to conſume her manufactures, 
and to recruit her fleets and armies , than to meet 
you in the markets of the world, an active, 
enterpriſing , and induſtrious rival. No english 
Miniſter Would have the folly or the impudence 
to propoſe to the moſt: corrupt and profligate of 
his dependants a meaſure ſubverſive of the 
intereſts of the nation, or if he were ſo utterly 
infatuated , which is indeed impoſſible, he 
would not be Miniſter for four and twenty hours 


after, When a member of Farliament in England 
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ſells himfete! it is always With a ſaving clauſe ; 


there are things he will not do, and which he 
never will be aſked to do; but a member of 


Parliament in Ireland who ſells himſelf (as they 


all do, or wish to do) is, politically ſpeaking , 
damned without reſerve; the condition of his 
bargain is to ſurrender his country for ever to 
mercy of England. I do not here ſpeak of your 


liberties, for in that refpe& the People of - 


England are nearly as badly off as yourſelves, 
but in the name of god, conſider how this 


connexion affects your intereſts, and ſee how 


abſolutely and utterly different yonr condition 


in from their's, in that reſpect. The commerce 


of England is protected and cherished and foſtered 
by the government; on a queſtion of trade, all 
conſideration of party vanish; every man, 
Whatever be his political delinquency , 1s alike 
eager to forward any meaſure Which promiſes 
to be beneficial, and even the moſt abjed 
ſlaves in the English houſe of commons are 
honeſt upon that ſcore. But how is it with the 
proſtitutes of the Irish houſe of commons? The 
indiſpenſable requiſite, the fundamental principle 
of their bargain, I repeat it, is the ſacrifice 


of their country to the avarice and ambition of 


England. I appeal with confidence to your own 
unvarying experience to determine whether, in 
reland, there be any road to preferment other 


„ 

than an implicit deference to the will ef the 
English Miniſter. Is any man promoted, or will 
any man ever be promoted to power or ſtation, 
at leaſt while the connexion holds, becauſe he 
is, or is even ſuſpected to be the friend of his 
country? Would not ſach a ſuſpicion operate 
infallibly to his excluſion? And hence it is, 
that it is impoſſible under the preſent ſyſtem 
that you ever. can have an honeſt government, 
becauſe the English Miniſter, who names your 
rulers, Will be ſure to exact from them ſuch 
conditions and engagements as no honeſt Irichman 
can by poſſihility ſubmit to, and conſequently 
none but knaves and ſycophants , who are ready 
Without ſeruple to take this abominable covenant, 
can fill place or office ; it is not ſo in England, 
becauſe there, as I have already ſaid, the eſſen- 
tial intereſts of the nation are equally the object 
of all parties, and a man may accept a ſituation 
in the government without ſacrificing his integrity 
or his reputation; but I defy any man to take 
a share in the meaſures of the Irish government 
without a total ſurrender of all principle and 
character, as an Irichman. Number, I beſeech 
you, your tyrants; conſider the moſt virulent 
of your oppreſſors, man by man; review the 
whole of their political career, and ſee what 
are the means whereby they have become your 


rulers. Have they any other merit than that of 
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| blind ſubmiſſion to the will of England , and 4 


profligate eagerneſs to ſacrifice the very exiſtence 
of Ireland to her arbitrary will and pleaſure ? 
Turn then to thoſe who call themſelves your 
patriots, and ſee whether they are not effen- 


tially as much your enemies, and as ready to 


proſtrate you and themſelves at the feet your 
tyrant, as the moſt impudent and abandoned of 
her acknowledged hirelings. Do you not go to 
your legiſlature, as to a comedy, to be amuſed 
by the talents of the actors, well knowing the 
part which each is to play, and what is to be 
the cataſtrophe of the piece? Can you not, on 
every queſtion of importance, determine before 
hand with preciſion how every individual will 
vote, and upon what motives? Do you' believe 
on your honor and conſcience , that you could 


find ten men in your entire legiſlature who a& 


upon conviction or principle ? Is not making 
your laws, as much a trade as making your 
Shoes , and not the thouſand part ſo honeſt or 
reſpeQable ? Ant if all this be ſo, what kind of 
adminiſtration is that under which your groan , 
for a brave, a ſagacious and an enlightened people 
with warm hearts, with quick feelings, and with 
ſtrong reſentments ? 

But I waſte time in dwelling on grievances 
and abuſes Which you all know and feel. The 
difficulty in enumerating the ſufferings of Ireland 
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is not what to chuſe, hut what to reject; ſo many 
abominations crowd at once upon my mind, 
and every one more atrocious than the others 
Let me turn from a ſubje&t ſo diſguſting in all 
points of view, as your actual government, and 
contemplate the brilliant proſpe& which hes 
before us, the promiſed land of liberty and 
happineſs, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of which, 
we have but to act with the ſpirit of men, 
and to profit of the great occaſion which pro- 
vidence has at length afforded us. We have now 
the means, in the firſt place, to break that 
execrable ſlavery, by Which, under the more 
plauſible name of connexion, we have been 
chained for ſix hundred years at the feet of 
England; we have in our hands independance 
for our country, the firſt bleſſing of Nations 
and liberty for ourſelves, without which life is 
not worth preſerying; We shall no longer be 
dragged perpetually from the line of gur obvious 
intereſts by the overbearing attraction of our 
tyrant, nor forced to run and proſtrate ourſelves 
at the feet of an English Miniſter, to obtain his 
permiſſion to regulate the concerns of our country. 
The Ariſtocracy of Ireland, which exiſts only 
by our ſlavery and is maintained in its pemp 
and ſplendor by the ſale of our lives, liberties 
and properties will, tumble in the duſt; the people 


will be no longer mocked with a vain appearance 
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of a Parliament over which they have neither 
influence nor control. Inſtead of a king , repre- 
ſenting himſelf, a houſe of Lords repreſenting 
themſelves, and a houſe of commons repreſenting 
themſelves, we shall have a wiſe and honeſt 
legiſlature, choſen by the people, whom they 
will indeed repreſent, and whoſe intereſt even 


for their own ſakes they will moſt ſtrenuouſſy 


ſupport. Our commerce will be free, our arts 
encouraged, our manufactures protected, for 
our enemies Will be no longer our Lay-makers. 
The benches of our legiſlature will no longer 
groan under the load of placemen and penſioners, 
the hirelings of a foreign power and the bet- 
rayers ofour country; we shall have upright 
judges to adminiſter the laws, for the road to 
the judgement ſeat will no longer be thro' the 
mire of parliamentary corruption; We shall have 
honeſt juries to determine on our liberties , 
properties and lives, for the Crown will no 


longer nominate our sheriffs on the recom- 


mendation of this or that grandee ; the hoſt of 
uſeleſs offices , multiplied without end for the 
purpoſes of corruption, will be annihilated, and 
men Will be made herafter for places, and not 
places for men; the burdens of the people 
will be lightened, for it will be no longer the 
cuſtom to buy majorities in Parliament; the 
taxes which will be hercaſter levied, will be 


„ 
honeſtly applied to the exigencies of the ſtate, 
the regulation of commerce, the ſupport of a 
- conſtitutional army, the formation of a Navy, 
the making of roads, the cutting canals, the 
opening of mines, the deepening our harbours , 
and calling into activity the native energy of the 
land. Inſtead of the ſtate of daily ſuicide 
wherein Ireland now exiſts, her reſources will 
at length be actively employed for her intereſt 
and her glory. Admiſſion to the legiſlature will 
be no longer to be purchaſed by money , and the 
execrable ſyſtem of jobbing, ſo long our diſgrace 
and ruin, will be for ever deſtroyed. The trade 
of Parliament will fail, and your boroughmongers 
become bankrupts. Your peaſantry will be 
no longer ſeen in rags and miſery , their 
complaints will be examined, and their ſufferings: 
removed]; inſtead of the barbarous policy which 
has ſo long kept them in want and ignorance, it 
will be the intereſt as well as the duty of a 
national Government to redreſs their grievances 
and to enlighten their Minds. The unnatural 
union between church and ſtate which has 
degraded religion into an engine of policy, will 
be diſſolved. Tythes, the peſt of agriculture. 
will be abolished, the memory of religious 
diſſenſions will be loſt, when no ſect shall have 
an excluſive right to govern their fellow Citizens. 
Each fe& will maintain its on clergy, and ne 
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Citizen will be disfranchiſed for worshipping god 
according to his conſcience. To ſay all in one 
word, Ireland shall be independant. We shall be 


a nation, not a province; Citizens, not ſlaves. 


Every man shall rank in the ſtate according to 
his merit and his talents. Our commerce shall 
extend into the four quarters of the globe, our 


flag shall be ſeen on the ocean, our name shall 


be known among the nations, and we shall at 
length aſſume that ſtation, for which God and 
Nature have deſigned us. . 

I feel that I am proving an axiom. Can any 
honeſt man for a moment doubt that an inde- 
pendant Nation will better regulate her own 
concerns, than if she were ſubjugated to another 
country whoſe intereſt it is to oppreſs her? 
I will therefore aſſume as a fact, that independance 
is an object of the higheſt poſſible advantage to 
Ireland, and I will briefly conſider what are the 
weighty motives, for weighty indeed they muſt 
be, which have thus long induced her to forego 
ſo great a blefling and to remain in humble 
ſubjection to England. The firſt and moſt ſtriking, 
and in fact the true reaſon, is the dread of 
riſquing a conteſt with a power which we are 
habituated to look upon as our ſuperiour. Every 


man agrees that independance is a good thing, 


if it could be had, but dreads to hazard the 
little he enjoys in ſurety for the ſpeculation of 
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a greater benefit, the acquiſition of which is 
remote and attended with uncertainty and danger. 

Not to dwell upon the puſillanimity of this 
mode of reaſoning , the firſt anſwer I have to give 
is concluſive. It is no longer a matter of choice; 
we muſt take our party on the inſtant and deci- 
dedly; we have now all we wanted: allies, arms 
and ammunition, ſtores, artillery , diſciplined 
troops, the beſt and braveſt in Europe, beſides 
the countleſs thouſands of our own brave and 
hardy peaſantry who will flock to the ſtandard 
of their Country. The ſword is drawn, the 
Rubicon is paſſed, and we have no retreat; 
there remains now no alternative; if we were 
even inclined, we could not return to the ſtate 
in Which we were three months ago. We muſt 
conquer England and her adherents, if any yet 
She has among ourſelves, or they will conquer 
us, and then Vae YV:&is ! To the brave and honeſt 
majority of my countrymen, Who are ready to 
ſacrifice their lives for the independance of 
Ireland, I do not now addreſs myſelf; but to thoſe 
timid and cautions ſpeculators who may hang 
back, and wait upon contingencies, and fluctuate 
and balance before they chuſe their party, to 
ſuch men, and I hope at this glorious period 
few ſuch will be found, I appeal; and I defire 
them, even for their own ſakes, to conſider that 
in a War like that wherein we are now engaged 
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there is no neutrality ; we fight for our liherties, 
dearer far than life, and in ſuch a conteſt he that is 
not with the people, is againſt them; him we do not 
find in the ranks, we muſt hold as an enemy , and 
an enemy in the higheſt degree a deſerter and a 
traitor to his Country. If any man dreads the 
iſſue of the conteſt, it is notwiihi2nding the 
intereſt as it is the duty, of even that man to 
come forward in the defenſe of the common 
cauſe, for it is only in the poſiihility of diſunion 
among ourſelves that England can form the 
ſlighteſt hope of ſucceſs in the conteſt. 

If she fees all ranks an deſcription of Irichmen 
united and determined, she Will balance, after 
the experience of America and France, before 
she will engage in a third cruſade againſt' the 
liberties of an entire nation. The ſure way to 
avert the calamities of war from our country 

is to shew we are to a man reſolved to face 
them with courage; or if war muſt be, the 
. infallible means to inſure its ſpeedy and glorious 
termination, 1s to bring to bear on our enemy 
the conſolidated force of the entire nation. In the 
preſent criſis, it is therefore the intereſt even 
of the moſt cautious man to ſtep forward in the 
cauſe of his country; unleſs he prefers to ſacrifice 
bis property, his honor, perhaps his exiſtence 
to his fears, for I again repeat it, In a War 
for our liberties, Ve can admit of no neutrality, 
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A generons mind is not deterred from a glo- 
rious purfurt , becaule it is attended With danger. 
I.. is our duty to. hatard every thing when the 
oject is the independance of our native land, 
Were Our C1169 EVEN more poWerful than she 
has been deſcribed, or we have been uſed to 
conceive her. But let us approach this gigantic 
figare by which we have been ſo long kept 
in awe and fee whether our own apprehenſions, 
as Well as the artifice of our oppreſſors, have 
not magnified the object of our fears. The english 
fleet is very formidable, but we have little 
commerce and during the short continuance of 
the War, we can diſpenſe with it; a shot from 
a ship will not kill a man a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, and we have no occaſion to go 
upon the ſeas to meet them. But either I am 
much deceryved or it Will be found that ſo far 
from England being formidable by her fleet, it 
is there she will be found moſt vulnerable. Who 
are they that man her veſſels? TWO THIRDS OF 
THEM ARE I'4SHMEN; and will thoſe brave and 
gallant fellows, thouſands of whom have been 
preſſed and the reſt driven by famine into her 
ſervice, will they, I ſay, be ready to turn their 
arms againſt their native land, againſt their fathers, 
their brothers, their wives, their children and 
their friends? It is not to be ſappoſed; beſides 
that we haye in our hands the means to ſecure 
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their co-operation in the glorious conteſt wherein 
we are engaged, and in due ſeaſon it will be 
| ſeen that we want neither the skill nor the ſparit 
to employ them. | 

What I have ſaid of the navy applies, in a 
great degree, to the army of England; if she is 
determined to make war upon us, she vill not 
venture to do it with native troops, for there 
are too many Irish in the ranks; she muſt there- 
fore do it with forein mercenaries, if she can 
find the means to land them; but theſe merce- 
naries are not to be had without money, and I 
entreat you to conſider What will be the effect 
of a war with Ireland upon her finances. Four 
hundred millions of debt is no flight burden, 
and the Miniſter may not always find lenders. 
It is no ſecret that he 1s, at this moment , in 
conſiderable difficulty, and I take it for granted 
we shall not be ſo mad as to part with a shilling 
of English property, until our liberty is eſtabli- 
shed: but ſuppoſing he can even find money, 
money will not do every thing, the gold of 
Carthage did not ſave her from the iron of Rome, 
and I doubt whether in the preſent conteſt, the 
Bank paper of England will be found more 
efficacious, | 
But granting she is formidable, ſo are we; 
i she is year us, we are near her; our people 
are brave, and hardy, and poor; we are not 
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debauched by luxury and ſloth; we are uſed to 
toil, and fatigue, and ſcanty living; our miſeries , 
for which we have to thank England, have well 
prepared us to throw off her yoke. We can 
diſpenſe with feather beds, with roaſt beef, 
and ſtrong beer; war, if it makes any change 
in the diet of our peaſants , muſt change it for 
the better; they may in that caſe taſte meat 
and bread, delicacies to them , and which a great 
majority of them ſeldom ſee; our ſoil and our 
climate we can well ſupport; we can ſleep in 
our hogs , were our enemies will rot, and 
ſubſiſt on our mountains, where they will ſtarve. 
We fight upon principle and for our liberties ; 
they fight, becauſe they are ordered to do ſo. 
We are at home; they are in an enemies country. 
Under theſe circumſtances, and eſpecially with 
a juſt and righteous cauſe , he muſt be timid 
indeed who could doubt of ſucceſs. 12 

England, with Ireland at her back, is undoub- 
tedly formidable; England, vith Ireland neuter, 
is ſtill reſpectable; but England with Ireland 
in arms againſt her, I do not deſpair of ſeeing 
humbled with the duſt. Add to what I have 
ſaid the diſcontents which exiſt, even in her 
own boſom, and which every years continance 
of the war will encteaſe; remember the ſtate of 
Scotland two years fince, and judge Whether 
che may not ſeize the preſent great occaſion , 
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and like ourſelves aſſert her ancient independance; 
| ſee the mighty French republic, Spain, and 
Holland, united againſt her and friendly to 
Ireland, and then decide which of us has moſt 
to dread from the other. . 

I leave this point, the diſcuſſion of which is 
only neceſſary for timid ſouls, and I come to 
another, addreſſed to thoſe of a more generous 
ſtamp. It may be ſaid that we are indebted to 
England for protection from our enemies and 
that we are of courſe bound in gratitude and 
honor, not to deſort her in the hour of difficulty. 
If this argument were founded in fact, I should 
be ashamed to offer a ſyllable againſt it, for 
with nations, as with individuals I eſteem honor 
the firſt of all objects, and no conſideration 
of convemence or intereſt should be ſuffered 
for an inftant to ſtand againſt it. But, in God's 
name, Who are the enemies againſt whom we 
are protected by England? With what one 
nation on earth have we a shadow of difference ? 
Of what people exiſting have we reaſon to 
complain, except England herſelf? It is true., 
indeed , that by this baneful connexion, which 
in a thouſand shapes preſents itſelf for the deſ- 
truction of our intereſts, We are dragged, as 
reluctant parties into every War, Wherein her 
ambition or her avarice induces her to embark ; 


ve are forced to forego, fon the time, the 
modicum 
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modicum of commerce we poſſeſs, we are 
loaded with taxes, our people are preſſed for 
ſeamen, or liſted for ſoldiers, to fight the 
battles of England, in the event of which we 
have no poſlible intereſt, unleſs indeed it be 
our intereſt to be defeated, for the proſperity 
of England has ever been the depreflion of 
Ireland. In this very war, which she has in her 
pride and folly waged againſt the French Republic, 
we have ſupplied not leſs than two hundred 
thouſand of our gallant countrymen to combat 
againſt our moſt eſſential intereſts; and this is 
the protection for Which we are to be grateful ! 
If a man ſets my houſe on fire firſt, even though 
he should afterwards ſucceed in extinguishing it, 
am I to be grateful to ſuch a man? If a man 
drags me into a quarrel for his intereſts, and 
wherein I have nothing to do, am I to thank 
him, even though by our joint exertions I 
eſcape with my life, after receiving a ſound 
beating, and loſing a great part of my property? 
See then whether the protection of England 
differs in any reſpect from the caſes I have juſt 
mentioned, The truth and fact is, it is we that 
protect England; it is our proviſions that victual 
her Navy, it is our ſeamen who man her fleets, 
and our ſoldiers Who fill her armies; this 1s 
ſolid, ſubſtantial protection, and now that we 
are at laſt about to ſeparate from her, for ever, 
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che will ſoon experimentally feel, to her irre- 
coverable loſs, which of the two nations it is 
that has thus long protected the other. 

Independant of the conſideration that this 
argument is a coWardly one ( for what Irish- 
man, what Irichwoman would, in the hour of 
danger, ſeek shelter under the arm of an English- 
man?) it involves a groſs fallacy , inaſmuch 
as it preſumes that without the protection of 
England we could not exift. It is true that at 
this hour We have not a Navy; neither should 
we ever have one to the end of time, if the 
connexion with England were ſo long to continue; 
but the moment that our independance is eſta- 
blished, and the reſources of our country 
applied, not to debauch and corrupt our rulers | 
to facrifice our deareſt intereſts, but to- cherish 
and bring out the inborn energy of the land, 
we shall ſoon ſee an Irish Navy on the ocean, 
we shall look for protection only to God, and 
our own courage. We have means far beyond 
thoſe of half the independant ſtates of Europe, 
of Denmark, of Sweden, of Portugal, of Naples, 
of Sardinia. Who at this hour protects America? 
Who protects Switzerland? The common intereſt 
of Europe protects the one, the valour of her 
people the other. We unite in our caſe both 
circumſtances. When we have once broken the 
yoke of England, do not believe that the marix 
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time powers will ever ſee us return to our 
bondage; if even our own means were inſufficient 
for our protection (Which I will never admit), 
we should ſpeedily find allies; and I preſume 
there is hardly to be found an Irishman who fo 
little reſpects his country, or himſelf, as to 
doubt that with her own reſources, and the 
aſſiſtance of France, Spain and Holland, Ireland 
is abundantly competent to her on protection. 

There is only one argument more Which 
ſuggeſts itſelf to my mind, in ſupport of our 
dependance upon England, and that is, chat the 
condition of Ireland is, latterly, much improved, 
and therefore we should not deſire a change. 

I admit our condition is improved, and Why? 
In 1779 When England was embaraſſed hy her 
frantic cruſade againſt America, we extorted 
from her neceſſities the extenſion of our trade; 
this was a great improvement, but is it the 
connexion With England we are to thank for 
that? So far from it that the firſt improvement in 
our condition was the ſtep we then made towards 
independance. In 1782 we broke another, and 
a weighty link of the chain which hound us to 
England, by eſtablishing our excluſive right to 
legiſlate for ourſelves; this was alſo a great 


improvement in our condition, inaſmuch as it 


placed us a ftep farther from England; we had 


then the means to be honeſt, if our legiſlators 
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had had the inclination, and if we have not 
profited of the advantage we then obtained to 


its full extent, it is becauſe we yet remained 


too near our enemy, and one end of our chain 


was ſtill in the hands of the hands of the deſpot 


of England. In 1793, When she was on the point 


of embarking in her ſecond cruſade againſt 
France, the union of the diſſenters and the 
catholics took place, and three millions of Irishmen 
were reſtored, in a great degree, to their juſt 
rights; this was the laſt great improvement in 
our condition, and of the very higheſt importance, 
for by making us at length one people, it has 
enabled us, if it be not our own faults, to 


throw off the yoke for ever. Thus it, appears 
that every ſtep that we have made towards in- 


dependance , has in the ſame degree bettered 
our condition; that we have become proſperous 
as we have become free; that while we were 


bound cloſe to England, we were poor and 


oppreſſed; that in proportion as we have 
receded from her baneful influence, we have 
riſen nearer to our proper leyel. I am ready 
therefore to allow this argument of the incrcating 
proſperity of Ireland its full force , but I draw 
therefrom a concluſion very different from 
thoſe who 'advance it as a reaſon for our re- 
maining in ſubjection to England. For I fay that 
if the imperfect shadoy of independance we haye 
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enjoyed for the laſt ſeventeen years has pro- 


duced, as all parties will acknowledge it has, 
ſuch beneficial effects, what may we not expect 
from a full and complete enjoyment of actual, 
national independance , when the preſſure of 
our ancient tyrant is once removed, and we 
are left at liberty to regulate our on con- 
cerns, to ſtudy our own intereſts, to cultivate 
our means, to argument our reſources, to profit 
of our natural advantages, in a word, to bring 
into play all the latent energy of our country 
» that noble and negledted Iſland, for Fhich God 
» has done ſo much; and man ſo little! 

Look, I beſeech you, to America! ſee the im- 
provement in her condition ſince she ſo nobly 
aſſerted her independance, on a provocation 


Fhbich, when ſet beſide your grievances, is not 


even worthy to be named. Before the ſtruggle, 
she too Was flourisking in a degree far beyond 
what you have ever experienced; England too 


Was then infinitely more formidable in every 


point of view than at this hour; but neither. 


the fear of riſquing the enjoyments she actually 
poſſeſſed, nor the terror of the power of her 


oppreſſors, prevented America from putting all 
to the hazard, and deſpiſing every conſideration 


of convenience or of danger, where her Liberty 
was at ſtake, She humbled her tyrant at her - 
feet, and ſee how she has been rewarded ! 
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* contemplate the ſituation of America before and 
ſince her independance, and ſee Whether every 


motive which actuated her in the conteſt does 


not apply to you with tenfold force; compare 
her laws, compare her government With your's, 
if I muſt call that a government which is indeed 


a ſubverſion of all juſt principle, and a total 
deſtruction of the ends for which men ſubmit to 
be controlled, and ſee Whether it is not worth 
the ſtruggle , to place yourſelves in a ſituation, 
equally happy as hers for yourſelves and your 


friends, and ten times more formidable for your 


enemies. E BR 
I have now done, my countrymen , and I 


do moſt earneſtly beſeech you, as Irishmen, as 


citizens, as husbands, as fathers, by every thing 


| moſt dear to you, to conſider the ſacred obli- 


gation that you are called upon to diſcharge , 


to emancipate your country from a foreign yoke, 


and to reſtore to liberty yourſelves and your 
children; look to your .own reſources , look to 
to thoſe of your friends, look to thoſe of your 
enemies; remember that you muſt inſtantly 
decide; remember that you have no alternative 
between liberty and independance, or flayery and 
ſubmiſſion; remember the wrongs you have ſuſtai- 
ned from England for ſix hundred years, and the 
implacable hatred , or ſtill more infufferable 


contempt Which, even at this moment, she feels 
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for you; look to the nations of the earth eman- 


cipating themſelves around you. If all this does 


not rouſe you, then are you indeed what your 


enemies have long called you 4 BESOTTE D 
PEOPLE! You have now arms in your hands, 
turn them inſtantly on your tyrants; remember, 
if this great crifis eſcapes you , you are loſt for 
ever, and Ireland will go down to poſterity , 


branded with that infamy of which the hiſtory 


of the world has hitherto, for the honor of 
human nature, furnished but one inflance. The 
Cappadocians had once the offer of liberty; they 
rejected it, and returned to their chains. Irishmen, 
Shall it be ſaid that you furnish the ſecond, and 


more diſgraceful inſtance? No, my countrymen; 


you will embrace your liberty with tranſport, 
and for your chains, you Will « break them on the 
heads of your oppreſſors » ; you will shew for the 
honor of Ireland, that you have both ſenſibility 
to feel , and courage to reſent, and means to 
revenge your Wrongs ; one short, one glorious 
effort and your liberty is eſtabliched. Now, Rx 
NEVER; NOW , AND FOR EVER! | 
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